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ABSTRACT . ^ 

Few people are conditioned in the middle years to 
cope with the prospect of old age and retirement* If public libraries 
could act as the liaison in this transition, perhaps more people 
would be prepared to lead productive lives after age 65, Public 
libraries set aside sections for^ children and young adults but fail 
to do the same for the elderly. TJhis age group has very little to 
occupy their time or mind after retirement, t^nd many regress to the 
point of tutning their energy inward, which can result in 
psychosomatic disorders^ death wishes, or depression* This energy 
could be channeled into continued education, pursuit of a new 
interest,, or interchange of knowledge. The public library could and ^ 
would be the most logical coordinator of such a progra^m* A 
bibliography is inserted at the end of e^^ch chapter with a glossary 
and list of available literature appended. (DS) 
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• INTRCPU.CTION 
Reaaohs f oy the Study 
This paper proceeds on the assimption that public librarians are 
educated generalists yho consider no field of study outside their 
scope of acquaintance. We have no intention of urging that librarians, 
after reading this paper, attempt to practice clinical psychology. On 
the contrary, the basic elements of psychology of aging as presented 
here should serve to vam any non-paqrchologist professional who works 
with pijople of the pitfalls arid cpmplexities involved in his work. 
The reader might consider these principles in a negative manneri that 
is, a knowledge of, the psychology of aging might prevent the librarian 
from making errors in his one~to*one dealings with aging persons* Or, 
the librarian, in planning service for the elderly, might- be sufficiently 
aware of problems of aging persons/to anticipate *the need fdr cc^nsul** 

tative help from another agency ♦ Andt fina lly, the librarian who is 

\ 

aware of basic principles of psychology of aging will not, we hope, 
make assumptions of any kind about older persons without thoughtful 
exploration of the situations he may be handling. 

On the positive side, we hope that this paper will reinforce an 
awareness of the great need for education for aging» Although there 
are differences of opinion on the reading interests of the elderly, 
one observation seems to stand out clearly in the literature! that 
older persons do not want to read about the processes of aging* It is 
too late for thati they are already there, and their reading and 
recreation needs are elsewhere* It is .in middle age -that this educative 



process must tkke place, in th« setting of the public llbraryis well .0 
AS In continuing *hd adult education'programs everywhere. 

For those librarians who agree tliat the public library is primarily 
— as well as traditionally — an education agency, the plight of most 
elderly persons should make the above statement obvious, Kanner, in 
his lan(inarlc work on the transfer of ideas from the literature of 
gerontology to the literature of librarlanship, asserted that the 
middle ;^ears are the time for education for aging |. he points out ttie 
role of the library in this task.^ But we would like to re-ewphasi«e 
Kanner* a point by suggesting that public librtritf art tmlquely tquipptd 
f 6r this kind of intermittent, non-structured flow of ijnformation to 
individuals at a time in their lives when the information is most needed. 
This input of inf ormatiwi at the optimum time might even be viewed as 
a solution to a developmental task as described by Havighursti we will 
consider this in more detail in Chapter II. 

In connection. with the role of public U-braries in education for 
aging, one admittedly painful point. should be made ,^ Regardless of the 
degree of their social awareness and diligisnce, libraries seem to be 
operating in an invisible world. In one of the introductory chapters 
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of an excellent literature review. Mason lists agencies involved in 
informal programs in education for agingi ••...churches, clubs, f rater- 
nal groups, community organicationa » public echoolSf. colleges, univer- 
sities, extension programs in rural areas, senior centers, and educational 
programs in congwgate and domiciliary homos Nowhtre 'in Mason's 
chapter or in the entire publicatinn were libraries mentioned. 

The 1971 White House Conference on Aging report included only one 
section — the education section — in which libraries were specifically 
mentioned* This statement, written hy conference delegates who are 
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librarians, racommended thit public libraries be considered community ,. 

^ . - 3 • / 

-learhing-resouroes- f or-older-personsT'' —f ^ 

I ■ 

BeHi.Kruger Smith, in her popularized book on x>lder people. Aging 
in America , mentions libraries 'as a ^source of volunteer enplpymeht for 
oiaeFlpersMs7Smrd"Hb'raxy^ 
elderly patrons.^ Bat she dees not seem .to consider librari,es/a sig- 
nificant agency in the task of education for aging, There ai4 many 
examples like these, all of which point out another reason for challeng- 
ing- librarians to think ih self f-assertive terms of their role in informal 
adult education * 

' Ali this is not to say that public library programs' aimed to serve 
the needs of the already-elderly are unnecessary, or too late. We will 
examine, in. Chapter I, the types of library programs that exist, the 
history of libwryservice to the aging, and some of the attitudes of 
librarians about library service to the aging,^ We will also examine • 
recent library ^terature to try to determine librarians* awareness of 
'^psycholo^cal aspects of aging. It would be presumptuous, if not impossible 
to arrive at ,fconclusions regarding the best kinds of prograi^s, their 
content, their delivery of service, and so forth. Each library in its 
own setting auat make these kinds of decisions. But it. is our intention 
to encourage thoughtful planning of service to the elderly by giving 
librarians a glimpse of the inner world of the aging person, and to 
stimulate fiarther thought and exploration by library planners. 

1 

Assumptions and LlmltAtlons 
We are aware of the faot that library literatiire may not truly 
reflect the kinds of services offered to older patrons, or, more 
particularly, the degree of awareness o^'the librarians involved 4 Some 



of the beat — • or worat programs in terraa of effsctivenaaa mav 




not have bean reported in the literature at all. And, the intan; ..blea 
that can make the difference between a merely adequate program and a 
meaningful one are difficult to report. 

In the literature, however, a pattern did emerge that one might 
have intuitively e^tpected. In articlea that generalized about library* 

• ' - i . 

service to older persons i that ia, atate-of*the«art, hiatorical, survey 

y 

reports > or theoretical ^^terature, more attention was likely to be 
given to th^sychological problems of aging. In library program dismcrip- 
tions, howevor, less emphasis was plaoed on emotional problemsi and'' 
more on physical disabilities. 

A further limitation in this studly has been our exclusion, from 
the library literature and from the review *of psychological proceaaea 
of aging, of the physical problems of aging persons that severely lindLt 
mobility or information processing ability. Recogniaing that ajjing 
persons can be members of other disadvantaged groups, or are/recently 
<Visadvantaged because of age-related problems, ve also excluded as far 
at- possible consideration of special groups such as^ non-English-speaking r 
Black, rural or urban isolated, functionally illiterate, mentally 
deficient, or financially impoverished persons. In order to study .the 
psychological effects of "normal" aging, we need to consider only- persons 
in reasonable health and moderately comfortable life situations, or 
those persons .who would have been in -most respects part of the mainstream 
culture. Many such persons are residents of institutions and function 
normally in their transactions with society, so literature about these 
persons is included. 



— Metfaodo-lopar 

To discover if there ia a n«ed for further awareness on the part 
of librarians , of the ^psychology of aging, we have examined library- 
literature from. 1970 to 1975 to .determine if it ref l^Sts a specific 
concern with psychological problems of older persons. The literature 
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was ranked as follows i v 

The items retrieved both manually and in a computer search were 
separated into three groups, .Group A included those books or articles 
that did not include any mention of emotional or psychological problems 
of aging persons, fifoup B included those books or articles that mentioned 
some psychological aspect of aging, whether specifically »r not. These 
ranged from a mere reference, to "psychological problems" or "loneliness" 
or "fear" to specific descriptions of types of emotional difficulties 
encountered in tKe aging process. The third category. Group C, were 
unaviailable items. 

There were thirty-eight items in Group A|- twenty-sevan in Group 
B, and two in Group C, It will be evident in perusal of the list of 
items in each group (see Appendix A) that the classification of the 
items is probably a basic injustice to the author in some cases, or 
X gives the "benefit of the doubt" in other cases. For example, articles, 
by Muriel Javelin p one of the leaders in the area of library service 
to the aged, are classified in Group A. We do not mean to jjaply that 
javelin is unaware of psychological problems of aging persons j but 
those particular articles were not conpemed with psychology of aging. 
This can probably be said of some of the other articles and authors 
as well, including the Important document National Survey of Library 
Services to the Agtn^Ct 



'ify the samo token, some- of the authoj's credited with an »wareness 

of the psychology of aging way not have explored the sub ject ,^but3ay 

have relied on obsei^atipn^conoept-«-TJl"'5ur'cui^^ 

Foij. example, it ia easy to see that older people are often lonely, 

. but we do not know whether an author was aware of the disengagement 

theory of a^g, or of the effects, of isolation on the personality. 

The items were identified 3^1 Library Literature index and in a " 

computer search of ERIC. Subject headings uaed in Library' Literature ' 

were "Public libraries services to senior citizens* and ••Reading — 

special groups of readers — senior citizens. It was decided not 

to use headings such as ••Services to gr<mps..— hospitals — illiterates 

—institutions'* because the linitations of this study preclude consider^ 

atipn of persons in these categories, although aging persons can be 

found in any of these groups, A spot check showed that appropriate 

items were cross-referenced to "Senior citizens •*• 

The heading "Bibliotherapy" ^as also excluded because this service 

usually^ dwplies formal treatment of a diagnosed mental or emotional 

problemiT either long-standing or pathological* ^It must be recognized t 

however, that ^ibliotherapy can be applied to any problem-solving^ 

situation, regardless bif/the severity of the problem, or that it can • 

♦ 

QVe'n. be construed as recreational reading, \ 
The ERIC descriptors used were OLDER ADULTS, SENIOR CITIZENS, 
GERIATRICS} RETIREMENT and PUBLIC LIBRARIES, BRANCH LIBRARIES, 
LIBRARIANS,, LIBRART MATERIALS, LIBRART PROGRAMS, LIBRARY SERVICES, 
LIBRARY EXTENSION, ADULT READING PROGRAMS, INFORMATION Nm)S , JSTITDTION 
LIBRARIES. This comprised a logic string that would retrieve documents 
and articles containing Ijiforwttion about older-adult «nfn^^ 

\ 
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Deflnltlong 

Afl;lng persons » 

The ttost .workable definition la a «oclologlo«l. one, paraphrasing 
Clark Tibbittsi Those who no longer occupy the traditional adult^roles 
of earning a living and rearing children. We have also followed the 
example in much of the literat\ire and sot an arbitrary lower age limit 
of 65. In our society,, the 65th birthday of a man and of increasing 
numbers of women has social jignif icance 1 it signals a major change of 
role* We have also used Interchangeably the tenw **aged** and •*aglng»** 
despite the fact that the aging process begins at the moment of concep- 
tion. Because the process of aging is continuous , both terms are 
appHcflible to a person over 65* Per example, a person 90 yeafe old 
might consider a 65-year-61d a •'y^'^gfiter.** 
Psychological problems of **normal** aging . 

These are the problems that are part of the , aging process for 
•persons who have no severe physical , mental, emotional or ciiltural 
handicaps^ We have excluded psychological problems so severe that 
they prevent the individual from functioning, even at a limited level, 
in society, or that have resulted in the person's losing contact with 
reality 'over an extended period of time* 
Health. and financial. security > 

Determination of a person's health or financial security often 
depends on the person's own perception of his circumstances ~ his; 
life experience, his geographical location, his expectations, or the 
degree of change from thv> circumstances of his youth* Health ancj' 
financial security for the •'normal"' person should be sufficient' to 
allow mobility and prevent any serious threat to his physical well- 
being, * •%> 



■Tho lltoraturo of gorontolOKy , . . , . **** 

.k librarian interested in exploring . tjie processes of aging mty , ' 
consult the works of Atchley, Birren, Burgess, CavanQjCunaning aiid Henry, 
Havlghurst, Nougarten, Reichard, Rose, Rosow, Shock, S^^i^b, Tibbitts, 
and others. Disciplines of interest include gerlatri($s, social psy- 
chology, social gerontology, mental hygiene, rehabilitation, social 
work, "and" adult education, . ♦ 

Library prograins ,- These are services provided by a public libitary* \_ 
specifically for aging parsons » ©ithtr routine or special, on a one-tine 
or continuing basis, or sponsored by the library^ or i^ co^peWtion y 
vith another agoncy. . . . 
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r/ REVffiW^CF LIBRARJf SERVICE TO THE AGING 

Facts about the Target Group ^ 
Most discuasionc of library service to a special group begin with 
a description of the group, and this will be no exoaptlrm* In 1970, 
there wore more than twenty million Americana 65 years old or older* 
It is estimated that by 1985f the 65-plus population wiH reach W;ity- 



five million t and by the year 2000, twenty-eight million*. The 1980 
population of persons over 65 will comprise 10 percent of the total 
population of the United States, a higher percentage than that of * 
previous decades*^ 

The 65-plus population is evenly distributed relative to the total 

popxOation throughout the fifty states, although the largest percentage 

2 

is in Florida, and the smallest in Alaska* The largest concentration 
of aging persons relative to the total population is in metropolitan 



areas? one-third of persons over 65 live in central cities, and another 

3 

one-third in non-farm, non-metropolitan areas. About 12 per cent live 
in communltlos of 1,000 or less* 

Fifty-eight percent of the 65-plus population are women, especially 
in the 6ver-75 group* The percentage of Negroes' in the 65-plus age 
group is "disproportionately small** 
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Of the elderly population, 60 percent have eight years or fewer 

of formal education*^ Fifty percent of over-65 households have an' income 

7 

of less than $5»000* Although the number of 65-plus persons living 
in poverty lovel olroumstancos dropped 20 percent from 1959 to I960, 
one-fourth of the age group are still at poverty l|J5^1f «d during the 

14 
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ddcade mantionad, there wm a kO parcent reduction of per«on3 in 
-povarty-who-wara undar 65 • 
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their apouaas. One-fourth of the age group live alone or with non- 



relatlTer|-only-5-percent are institutionalized. Of the non-institution 

alieed, 81 percent have no chronic physical limitation on their 

nobility. The National Survey defined long tent diaability as 

any reduction or restriction of a person^a activity as a result of 

9 

illness or injuiy which persists throughout the year.**^ About 70 
percent of those over 75 «nd 90 percent of those 65-7^ yeara old are 

lo 

free from long term disability. - - ^ 

This age group represents about 17 percent of all eligible voters 

as well, and they night also be separated into three bategories, the 

*'yowg old" or 60-75 years r^'he /^Mddle-aged old** 75-85 or 9^ *«[ *he 

"old oW of 90 to 100. * 

According' to the National Survey , less than 2 percent of all aging 

12 

persons in the United States receive special library service. However, 
aging persons are often members of population groups that do receive 
special library service, ^-'due to the growing interest in serving special 
population groups. This amounts to special service almost by default) 
Pern Long argues that there is a ^...general disregard of the fact that 
the majpidty of the old belong in the category of the disadvantaged 

To summarize r the number of persons 65 years old and older in the 
United States is increasing. . They are in general less well educated 
than the younger generation » but their education level is rising each 
decade. More elderly persona are woman f one-fourth of the group is at 
or near poverty levels and one-third of them live in central cities. 



11 

Many, however, live In 8m*ll town's. A* «iMll' parcehtig© *re living :ln 

institutionsy jmd-a veiy^rge-p&ycdntygeniire^ ■'_ 

healthy. 

What does all this nean to the librarian? Primarily, the effect on 
libraries is that in almost every community there will be older persons 
who are mobile and are either library patrons or potential library patrons, 
and their number is increasing. As they grow better educated, the 
challenge to libraries to serve their needs after reUrement will in- 
crease. Ironically, it is probable that the older persons seen most 

. » 15 

often in libraries are those who suffer least from the problems of aging, 

80 the laplicttion is clean libraries i?ust reach out to the aged* 

' History of Library Service to. the Aging \ 

Probably the earliest csention in library literature of library 

lie^vlce to^the aging was in 1938 > vhen .Nathaniel Stewart wrote in^Llbwiry 

Journal that the aging process should tie regarded as a sociological 

and psychological phenomenon as well as biological, and that such an 

attitude would have ijnplications for libraxy service. He was startlingly 

ahead of his timet 

" When the subject of mental hygiene of the old comes j 
into its own, as have the psychology of childhood arid 
the psychology of adolescence, an entirely new panorama 
will be envisaged. The genesis and the crux of the | 
problem of libraries and the old will be determined • 
with the development of the study of mental hygiene 9f 
the old. When we have come to the point where ve shall . 
regard old age as a period of life rather than a bodji^ly 
condition, only then will librarians- and educators 
become aware of their responsibilities in sustaining 
th<^ mental and intellectual life of the old. l6 

It was not until 19^ that the Live Long and Like It Library Club 

was established by Fern Long in the Cleveland Public Library i this is 

generally conceded to be the first special program of library service 



to the "iiidefiy. it was an informl educational library' ppograa aimed 

-at"k9eT)thg-melbex^rien1SDy 

in Bamett's "Beyond Idbrarianship" article, *• a basis for his misgivings 
about special library sendee to the aging} we will examine Harnett's 
thesis in a later section. The \mcontrovePsial facts about the Cleve- 
land program are that it served as a model for others, and that Long 
and her associates were among the earliest and strongest advocates of 
special services for this age group. 

In th« early 1950s, other programs similar to Cleveland's were 
sUrted in Boston,. Brooklyn, Chicago, Detr^it^«*i:.mvauke„e., aU^^ 

the prevailing attitude among librarians was that the aged chould not 

18 * 

be served separately from other adxxlts. 

Also in the early 1950s, funds were made available to ALA's Office 
of Adult Education for the American Heritage project and other experi- 

'mental projects in library adult education, spurring interest in activities 

'19 

for older adults as well.^ library-Community Project grants to ALA 

in the middle 19503 aided libraries in planning long-term adulV.education 

projects based on analyzed ooramunity needs; Many public: libraxi^es saw 

20 . 

the need for service to the agingt . . 

At the same tdjae, gerontology as a relatively new field of studjy 

and practice had expanded , ^^and libraries in the 19^s and 1950s were 

experiencing a renewed interest in adult education as Thomdike^s 

experiments of the late 1920s provided a basis fw discarding the old 
* 

beliefs that older people cannot learn* Although Thorndike's studies 
were not concerned with persons over 50, he had made an important 
beginning in the process of destroyifig stereotypes. (Other studies 
have gone veil beyond TKlcmdike in exploring cognitive processes in 
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Adult a up to 100 y eftrs ol di_ja)d_»s0jug^oh-.now-^ahwa-Tel&tlvel^^ 
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deolind in intelleotxul powers with *ge« ) 

Library adult education, then, opened the door for service to aging 
persons during the 19^s and 1950s, In 1957f the Adult Services Division 
of ALA was formed, with Eleanor Fhinney as executive secretary, and 
this, division formed a Committee on Libraxy Services to an Aging Popu- 
lation # The DiviiBion received IT#S, Office of Education grants until 
196? to explore the extent and character of library services for older 
people • In 19ol, ALA*s preparation for the White Hous* Conference on 
A^tng helped librarians recognise and define^ responsibilities and 

capabilities for special service • Pre*conference studies involved and 

25 

stiimilated libraries on both state and local levels* A flurry of 

■ / ■ \ 

publication took place duriiig the coiif ere including Rose 

Vainstein*s Service to the Aging t Fern Long's Aging in Today's World t 

A Buying List , and Paths to Long. Life t c6fflp31e<i Tby a coinmittee of 

26 "^^^ 
Wisconsin librarians. In 1969, the ALA Association of Hospital and 

, ,1 

Institution Libraries set standards requiring **current and standard 
titles in fiction and nonfiction,** books in foreign langiuiges and ^ 
large type, and audiovisual materials, for nursing and conyalesce'nt 
nciaes* 

Legislation, too, affected library service to aging persons 
some inclirectl;y,. and. somal^di^ LSCA in 1964 enabled libraries to 

purchase special materials. Including large print books, and to demonstrate 

28 

their use for older people # In succeeding yaars, many libraries haye 

used LSCA funds for inner-Kjity projects for the elderly, shut-in service, 

purchase of special equipment for handicapped pes'sons, .including the 

29 

aged, and books-^y*«iail service • 

16 



~ TRe Oldar Awdrtoana Aot (OAA) of 1965 created an Adrainiatration 
on Aging In the Department of Healthy Education and Welfare « The OAA 
funded demonstration projeota and pil,ot prograwa in planning, inter*', 

30, 

agency coordination and peraonnel training as well as direct service* 
Kore recently, the ALA has attempted to g|^ funds released to ^ 
implement the Older Readers Service^ Aot, authorized by 1973 OAA amend- 
ments * This would allow funding fpr training librarians to work with 
the elderly, special library programs for the elderly, salaries for 
older workers in libraries, home visits to the elderly, ^purchase of ; 
special Il^r^ry materials, outreach to ^recruit elderly patrons, and 
transportation of older persons to libraries .^^ 

Other legislation affeoting library service to the aging was the 
amendment of the Pratt-*Smoot Aot of 1966 which relaxed the definition 

of **legally blind" to allow more persons the benefit of federally iTunded 

32 

Talking Books services » Higher Education Act grants helped establish 
institutes in library schools to study special service for the aging, 
funded the interdisciplinary K* A* degree in library science and gerontol- 
ogy at Wayne State diversity, and funded the Cleveland Public Library's 

33 

stxxdy National Survey of Library Services to the Aging in 1971. 

Edudation for Librarians- Serving the Aged 
Education for this particular special service has for the most 
part taken place in institutes, seminars, and in-service training 
programs conducted libraries and library schools* An exception az^ 
the two interdisciplinary master's degree programs at Wayne State 
University (with the University of Michigan Institute of Gerontology) 
and North Texas State Unive'Tsity. • ^ 

This undeveloped area of education for librarians is significant 



in\th,e light of the National Survey caiment, "Librarian interest and 
motiVation-are primary factors in the development of library services 
to th^ aging. This interest has been aroused by exposure to the 
sp^cia'^eeds and problews of the aging, either through the ongoing 
work of 'the>Ubraiy.. or through contact with individuals knowledgeable 
and poncemed^ibout the characteristics, needs, and problems of the 

aging.*'^^ ' - , 

And Kanner noted, "Many of the articles in library periodicals 
have been written by, or concern the work of librarians who have been 
leaders in relating the ^ield of gerontology to Hbrarlanship. Fern 
Lohgt Eleanor Phinney, OrrilU Blackshear; and Rose Vainstein account 
for nearly 35 percent of all references to library literature. 

Library Prograa^ for the Aging / 
Library services for aging persons include the usual extension / 
services, according to the ITational Survey t bookmobiles, mailing, / 
personal distribution, and deposit collections, in- senior citizen centers 
apartment buildings for elderly persons, and nursing homes. Grojup 
programs include olubi (senior citizens, literary, or special interest), 
films and film programs, book talks, discussion groups, and educational 
or instructional programs. Group programs are ^fered^in senior 
citizens centers, nursing homes, geriatric residential units, churches, 

and other institutions. Information about these library- progif^s is 

y? ' ' ' 

disseminated through newspaper, radio and TV, 

Extension services account for two-thirds of the services for 

aging people? 'group programs, about 20 percent, ^ore than half of the 
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libraries offering services are in urban areas, and the largest 
potential demand is for extension servioe^^— these were findings 



f rom Piui«# One of the surTay, in which 266 public librariaa and thirty- 

^1 

thraa ihstitutiohal librariea participatad. In Phaaa Two, data wore 

coUactad from 858 public librarias aarving areas with a total population 

42 « 

of 10a«dllion paopla* Of thaaa public librarias, about 75 parcant ware 
offering specific programs for aging parsons in the usual three areas i 
extension, special materials, and group programs, but elderly persons 

were still receiving special services primarily through their affiliations 
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in other target groups for special Service* Most of the libraries 
offered special materials and extension programs for aging persons f 
but fewer than half (44 percent) offered group programs* Seventy-four 
percent offered special materials! 95 percent had large print materials* 
Fifty«one percent had some relationship with^local agencies regarding 
service to aging, persons, usually ^nursing homes # Other agencies involved 
were councils on aging, senior citizens clubs, ^senior citizens housing 

45^• ' 

units, senior citizens centers," but it was ^thought that the degree of 

. 46 

cooperation might have been ^questionable.** - 

' V ' ' \ ' 

Two^thirds of librarians responding felt that failure to cooperate 

with other agencies was the greatest barrier to service to the elderly* 

Constraints regarding library service to the aging were listed, with 

yatying^^ significances - - — "~ 

Insufficient funds 
Architectural barriers 
V Inadequate transportation y 
^Inadequate coordination among all oornmunity agencies 
philosophy that most library needs be met as^ *,part of 

general services ' . 
Insufficient availability of program consultation and 

technical service 



Lack of staffxtraining opportunities 
Lack of appropH.ate matezlais 

Inability to recx^t interested and qualified staff, 

\^ professional and paraprofessional 

liiternal library organization 
Inadequate publicity for^existing services 
Fear for personal safety 

4^ 



Reed identifies the nost ooocnon type of library progroiQ aa the ^ 
rotating deposit collection in nursing hotnes^ retirement homes and 
^ » apartments for the elderly* Suburban arid rural libraries were found 
to ser/e ''the largest percentage of their potential elderly users.** 
Only a few urban libraries can afford individual service by professional 
staff I others use volunteers, often themselves elderly 

In the Wayne State case studies,, it was proposed that libraries 
of all /sizes can offer effective service to aging persons; ,the smaller 

libraries on an informal. basis; the larger, with organised prLOgxms^^^^^ 

larg^T^fXexible staff, and special equipwent and matoriaXs,*^ The studieo 
centered on libraries* priority of service to the aging, selection of 
materials, budgeting, and equipment. 

All the responding librarians felt that home and Institution 
extension is a •'must,*^ particularly because of the valuable individual 
contact between patron and llbrazrUn.^^ Many libraries hesitated to 
— label their programs "for aging,** but advertised them as ••for adults** 



and arranged them in such a way as to attract and make it convenient 
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for. elderly persons.. Conclusions; were that more data are needed « 
unit costs in comparison to other kinds o? service, effectiveness of 



various patterns of service to aging persons, advisability of ^ separating 
service to ag^d from overall service, whether to centralize se^oe 
to the aged in one department, evaluation, readings interests, feczniit-^ 
ment of aged volunteoi:^^, non-users, and library school curriculum in 
regard to service to the aged. 

One of the problems encountered~^ijr*howe service to-handloapped * 
* persona of any «g« is their "low density" and correspondingly high 
cost of .service and lack of qualified staff, according to McCrossan, 
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.who suggests a system approach as a partial solution* As for the 
recruitment problem^ social ageno3^> referrals are often not successful^ 
since. agencies may forget this function or consider it-unethicalv 
. It appears to us that many more libraries are offering some 
kind of special service for elderly .persons, although librarians eveiy- 
where are not convinced that it is necessary to separate older patrons 
from other adults in terms of librar^/]programs. Services to the 
elderly are most often in the form of extension, so that in effect, older 
patrons vho receive special service joay be handicapped, isolated, or 
in soose manner out of the mainstaream* Group programs are second in 
frequency among special services, both Inside and outside the llbraxy* 
Two universal problems stand outs insufficient fusing, especially in 
iu:*ban areas, and the need to cooperate to Initiate cooper^atlbn if 



necessary with other social agencies forcthe most effective library 

j>r<)grams.- ... - ^ ~ ^ . ^. - - - 

* Reading Interests of Aging Persons 
The literature concerned with reading preferences of the elderly 
contains some contradic tions and sj)me_cjc>mfion..elements« A study in 

^ ' — >vyf \\. 

i* , -if. 

Boston in 196? reported that aging persons bad a preference for znysteries, 

* 

light romance, arid biography as first choices, and nextlln preference 
were recent fiction, nature and animal stories, and travel adventure* 
Less important were westemsV^^ '^nd music. At the bottom of the 
list were humor and religion, poetry, the classics, current events, 
politics, science fiction, sports; science, and psychology. Peojple 
seem to read f ewe> bpofes^as they grow older., but the same number of 
magasinesi according to National Opinion Research, half of adults with 
only elementary school education read neither books nor nagaslnes, and 
only 20 percent read both* But, Javelin points mit that althoxxgh 



today* 8 65-plus *ge) group is less well •due*ted th»n younger persons, 

55. 

many of lihem hmve educated iheaseives through reading. 

Some libraries have discussion groups, and one repbrted that members 

-read more as a result of their discussions. Booklists, though, are 
in poor repute. At least one librarian reported that elderly patrons, 
AS individuals or in groups, shew individual needs and' interests ohce 

they esUtilish contact with a librarian.^^ ^Nor do they want reading 
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lists on the processes of aging. 

A. lAhrary Trends survey showed that aging persons prefer "light 
romances with no sex, biographies, books in large print, weetinis, 
mysteries i and no science ficti^ahd no books containing violence.* 
Another study in Rhode Ij]dmd showed that those whe read when they were 
young tended to. continue to read more than others, but they did not 
like ••depressing''' books, science fiction, "meditations,** or books with 
confusing plots- or-many characters .rr A Nelson..A88opiates study found 
that old©> persons w«r# not very interested In '*how to do it material/ 
special interest -aagaainesr science fictiwi, or bccrtcs containing sex 
and violence. 



„MargaMt^Monr-oe^proposed-that^»o»t-^people-read -fo^^ 



except for those who wan^ escape from tension after work. Professionals 
tend to . read vocational materials related to their jobsf factory workers 
might pursue more varied interests. Therefore, one might expect less 

change in reading. interests after retirement for factory workers than 

60 

for professionals. However,, professicmals would have read more in 
their younger days, and would probably continue to dp so after retire- 
ment. Because older persons seem to be interested tn "reviewing their 

lives," they might become interested in autobiographies and in reading 

61 

related to philosophy of life. 



Another librarian, writing in 1953f euggerted that. aging perewis 

like **8elf -help. books, both psychological and religioustt»'*7*nd humor 

' ' 62' 

because ••pld people need to meet the world with a smile Two other 

librarians, apparently combing the literature, replied to her state- 

«ent t.n and nearly twenty .years, later . Bamett- cc«iaented, , ' ' 

To offer the aged books selected to raise their morale 
or to help solve their personal problems or to, Jceep 
them laughing is to make 6f librarianship a form of^ 
bibliotherapy which tries to keep the aged happy by 
means of ctdtmral dope shots i it is to treat 'Uie 
aged as tera^al cases* 63 ' ^ 

And ,^ in 1971; BCiswell charaoterlsed the 1953 statenent as "undoubt 
edly Vell-meantw,»**^And reported older readers • lack of interest in ^ 
books on politics, sociology, **the crisis issues of today, •*^a^ racial 
problems. Her readers preferred the novels of Yerby, Slaughter, K«yes, 
Turnbull and Douglas and the lighter works of the first two de^aiies of 
the twentieth centuryt Ifysteries were popalari these are exceptions > ' 
to the usxial dislike of , sex and violence. Older readers enjby bio- 
graphies, animal stories, westerns, nostalgia, news magazines, da..ly 
/ " . ' , ' 

newspapers, and popular periodicals. They did not seem interested in 
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. InspirationalJLiterature^^ . . 

. In her perceptive and well-researched- article^ Buswell offers 
Explanations for the reading preferences of the elderly people she 
serves. Her interpretations serve to sum up most of the studies made 
to date of reading interests of older personal as for other fihdij^gs 
that disagree sharply with the majority, it must be remembered that_ 
no definitive study has been made o^ a large population of readers 
of any age. As a result, guesses — some more educated than others ^ 
and generalisations based on scattered studies have. guided librarians* 
concepts of reading interests within special groups ^ 



^7 V ■ ^ 

- \Busw#ll begins hor informal study with m statistical profile of 

0 

hdr readers in * Veterans Administration domioiiiary library i the average 
person was 64 years-o^d, walSf unmarried, and a former laborer with an 
elementary school education. ; -She comments that reading is a major- 
activliy in. the VA home, and that it la a continuation of a lifelong . 
habit, both in choice and in intensity. Specvdatl^ on the interest , . 
in biography, sHe comments that the ••contemplation of , another^ s life 
is perhaps serving a partiouUr need of the ol^r person to view 
life-process as * whole, t6, reassure himself , perhap^, that any life 
lived is worthwhile. *• The interest in animal and nature stories . 
might be explained as an attempt to find the ••kinship of alljllfe... 
Its transpendendent qualities, ••^^ The lack of interest In the In^-depth 
treatment of current events is evidence of the disengageroent theory 
of agings of gradual withdrawal from society (see Chapter H). Buswell 
explains the interest*/ on the other hand, in news wagaalnes .and news- 

'papers as indicative of a preference for superficial treatment of 
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current issues* ^ ^ — 

• Preference for light novels of the early twentieth century and 
older best-sellers with no frank treatment of sex or violence is reflect- 
ed in almost all studies of reading interests of older persons. And, 
-esterday's best sellers offer a return to the days when life was 
jiinpler, ^oi^a^under^tan and more sucqessfu^». Jhese books are 

old friends, Buswell reminds us, who hav^ not died. * *^ 

That both old and modem detective stories are widely read can 
be explained' by the fact that they feature straightforward plots and 
colorful figures not too deeply characterized, despite their occasional 
forays into sex and violence* Westerns, the most popular in th* VA 
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group of readers, have been a— Hfetime habit* 



22 

Summarizing t Buswell loakes a oomment worth remembering i **The 

act\uil reading choices of the aged correepond rather closely to the 

mechanism .of adaptation to old age, and too nwch interference with 

them by the librarian would appear to be unwise, if not outright 
70 

dangerous*** 



Attitudes of Librarians about Special Service td the Aging - 

I 

, Buswell*s article is not only a stuc^y of_ttie_reiding habits of 
her patrons, but also a rep]y to the then 10-year-old^ •'Beyond Librarian- 
ship article by^ Abraham .Bamett< in Library Quarterly > These two 
* articles are eloquent poles in the controversy over the necessity or 
advisability of special library service to agin^ persons as. opposed to 
including the elderly in libraries' ordinary adult services* In a way, 
the argument represents a microcosm of the advocacy vs* neutrality 
question, or. To what extent is the librarian a social worker? 

Bamett,, referring to the Cleveland Public Library program, quoted 
Long and Luciol^L*s statements of purpose published in 19W# That the 
O^'^ged are a conservative, even reactionary, barrier to social change. 



justifying educative public library service, was indeed stated in the 

72» 
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original Long and.Lucioli article* Barnett also quoted a master's 
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paper in library science in which the author interviewed Long in 19531 
according to Long^Hhe presence of a Townsend Club in Cleveland which 

was disseminating literature was an. example of the kind of influence 

73 ' • ' 

library adult education imast overcome. Understandably nystified by 

such an attitude toward the Townsend Club» especially at that late date, 

Barnett questioned the kind and degree o^ conservatism the public library 

must combat, and argued that it is not the task of librarians to *^bure*^ 

the aged of their conseryatism anyway. If librarians attempt to 
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ch»nge VAidous features of aoci«ty, h« said, 

we are partisans who ought not to be intrusted' with™ 
the mission that underlies the democratic node of 
dealing with social conflict » namely, -the free selection 
an'd provision of books, and Journals. ..for all. The 
defense of this mission, which constitutes our principal 
rol/t is the only" social ocariiot which we should allow 
ourselves. 75 

Bu^ell, in her article, quoted the above passage and replied thAt in 

order to select materials^ for all, a librarian must be -sympathetically 

aware of the social dilemma of those for whom they are chosen... "''^ 

What, then /she asks/ would he have us offer the aged? 
Would it be that old faithfuli 'Here is the card 
catalog. It iists all the books for all the people t 
• Would he have! us do the same with our largest special 
interest group, the children, arguing that to recomnend 
to them the things we think would, fill their need would 
- make of them imbeciles? 

...the interests of -the aged are best served as the . 
interests of any hriraan being, regardless, of his class- 
ification as a member of whichever special sub-group, 
be it age, race, economic standing, or whatever. It is 
not, and it cannot be the role of the library to 
change the living conditions , of the aged,_but it is," 
ancl it must be its concern to contribute knowledgeably 
_ ._to their continued function as whole human beings. 77 

Barnett had other criticisms to make of the coaimitment to special 

service to the elderly,, a commitment he considered "beyond librarian ship." 

•One-criticism he called the Library as Settlement House i another, the 

- '■ 78 

Librarian as Redeemer of Lost SociaXRo^»« 

Characterizing the "settlement house approach^** he tiescribed it 
as one that provides the aged with "social actJLvities, social centers, 

O 

friends, and, if not a^ kind of therapy, then, with the attention 

associated with the social worker-, de-emphasizing, in effect, books 
79 

and reading." As for the personal contact considered so valuable by 
librarians working vlth ihm el<l*rly, Oarnett Warned that X'^ruon-to-imrtm 
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contact is A "side •ffact" and should b« •'peripheral to the essential 
purpose- of library service ...otherwise, assuaging of the psyche (^otaes 
to dominate library endeavors.** danger In "redeeming lost social 
roles," he said, is that materials for the aging vill be chosen by 
Jibrarians to, help the reader adjust to his life reather than for the 



_ > 80 
ideas and •••art^* in the materials* 



Bamett argued that the mental alertness of an aging person, that 

quality which libraries seek to cultivate, is not necessarily related 

to the social, economic, or biological phase of life people enter when 

they mre considered •'aging.'* He questioned the ability of a special 

library program to substitute for a person's former role as an economic 

81 

producer,, or as an authoritative or indispensable member of a family. 
Librarians have reported noticing that bibliotherapy helps older ^ 

persons whp are suffering from loss of self esteem and from diso|;de&tation 

82 

but no studies have been made to verify this, a fact Bamett had 
emphasized in his argument. 

Another point of view was expressed Fern Long in 1961, when 
she speculated, on the reluctance to treat the elderly as a special 
group for library service i VCould it be ,that some librarians, like so 
many others, reject so strongly the vhcle-idea of age that refuse 

^to face, the reality of that phase of life, and prefer to act as if it 

83 ' 
does not exist?** . ^ 

— She may have, been right. Librarians, as well as library users, must 
grow old some day. ~^ — 
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H. PSrCHOLOGICAL, PROBLEMS OF KpRMAL AGING 
^ ^ In 1961, Elaine Cuiroing and WllliAm £• Henry published jresults 
of a Vtudy\t fait haa been considered a landmark in the field of geron- 



iologyi (frowing Old the Process of Disengagtement t Since this work 
was published,: there have been modifications and criticisms of their 
theoryi in fact, it w<?uld seem fro© a brief review- of the literature 
that Cuwming was intellectually abandoned by nearly all her colleagues 
^asjthe.disengagement-theoarrwa^ diWeiatea'amTrefonoid Regardless 
of its weaknessest however, it stands today as a focal point for ^ 
discussion of the socio-psychological aspects of aging. 

As a socio-psychological theoxy, it concerns both personality 
and social functions in a meeting ground for two separate disciplines, 
psychology and sociology. The theory is concerned with how individuals 
relate to their social environments, and^ow society relates to the 
individual. 



- Chiitming and Hejf^ difscribe the disengagement theory as 

,,,an inevitable, mutual '/Italics ours/ withdrawal or 
disengagement, resulting ih decreased interaction 
between the aging persottKimdl\others in the social 
systems he belongs to. The process may be initiated 
by the individual , or by others in the situation. The 
aging person may withdraw more mkx^^dly: from some 
classes of people while remaining relatively close 
to others. 1 

The result of this disengagement process is^new state of 

••equilibrium" between the individual and society, and, we might add, 

as implied by psychological processes, within the indi^ual as well. 

Three changes take place during the process of disengagement. First, 

the number of persons. and contacts vith those persons made ^ the 
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Individual I (social life space) decreases i second^ the kinds and patterns 
of contact made by the individual change; and third, personality changes 
in the individual both cause- and result from the decrease and change 
in contact vith other persons*^ IQnplicit-in this explanation is, of 
course, that persons often represent institutions or social systems 
such as clubs, church, and occupation* 

We have u^cJerscored Gumming and Henry's words ••inevitable and 

mutual^ because they are what makes this disengagement theory different 

< •* 

from common-sense observation and unique in socio-psychological theoxy 
of aging* These two woWs also seem to be the bone of contention 
among sociological writers since I96I regarding theories of aging* 
That *• successful aging** can be achieved only through mutual disengage- 
ment is a cornerstone of Gumming and Heniy's tliesisi the inevitability 
of disengagement reflects the ••functional** approach of these investigators 
Functionalism is a school of sociological thought that is basically 
concerned with present functions of social institutions lather than 
an historical perspective concerned with recurrent as well as present 

pattern's* A weakness of this approach, according to critics of function- 

3 

alism, is that such studies cannot deal with social change*^ 

As we examine Gumming and Henry's theory in more detail, we suggest 
that 'the reader consider how the feminist ^movement, for example, mi^t 
serve as an agent for social change profoundly affecting the patterns 
of disengagement for both sexes # ^ Other elements of social change that ^ , 
may one day affect patterns of disengagement are earlier retirement, 
increase in relative population of older people, or changes in the ' 
economy-^resulting in moi?e unemplc^ent, shorter work-weeks, more volun- 
teerlsm, and so forth* | x 
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(^imndng.iL^d^Henryf functionalists* believed that society and 
individuals nal^urally seek solutions to situations that are disruptiye 
unless the siutations are prepared for through some social process 
such as disengagement • Death is such a situation t disruptive vhen 
unexpected, but Inevitable in any case. -Thus -^society arid "individxials 
both, gradually weaken the bonds with each other or to. life in 
preparation for death. ^ Stating that disengagement of various kinds 
takes place at different tines for different individuals, the authors 
added, *'DeAth is... the only total disengagement.**''^ 

Disengagement is a circular process. This is due to the reaffirm- 
ation of social norms through interaction t when interaction decreases, 
individuals experience a kind of freedom trim normative control. Find- 

Ing it more difficult to relate to others as a result, disengaging 

f , - 

persons withdraw even more, further weaEimd^g normattve-^controls. 

Gumming and Henry call the role of men in American NifSciety 
••instrumental, in, contrast to the '*socio-emotional'' role of women, 
a difference reHflected in the different' processes of disenglgement for 
the two sexes. They esqplain the difference ^tween these 1;fWo kinds 
of roles I 

To these uoroen, working seems? an^actlvity to augment 
^ - the income and fill up time; it does not express the ^ 
// whole woman in the way that woI^c, no matter how 
uncongenial, tends to express the whole man. 7 

/ /There is7 • • ^a kind of buffering action performed by 
« the socio'-emotional role as if women stood between 

men and the world of 'liability, religion, and general 
culture in much the same way that men stand between 
women and the economic world.. .we saw that women do 
not feel the loss of responsibility about domestic^ 
tasks the way men do about work. 8 

The authors pointed out that they did not have in their study 

group any .{Professional women who would probably not fit the above 

I ' • • . 

/ ■ ■ • - 



description.^ The iroplications of these two kinds of adult roles, then, 
must be read with this limitation in mind. Retirement,, said Cuniming 
and Heniy, is society's •'permission'* to men to disengage. But problems 
arise, unless the men were involved in certain kinds of intellectual 
or expressive occupations that do not necessarily end .at age 65 First, 
men flnd> it difficult to shift from instrumentality to sociability, 
or to roles that are traditionally associated with wanen. Second, "» 
men lose status identity, since in i;aerica status is Closely Ued to 
occupatie«. And, third, men lose a peer group vhen they retire, 
and often have to restructux* their relationships with their wives, 
which may also have undergone- a change since the task of rearing 
children is often finished at this time of life. 

In addition, -unless a nan has been an active member of an extended 
fandly, he his probably not kept as. close ties with family members- as 
his wife haa.^ Finally, loss of the occupational identity may 

result in a turning-inward of the pereonality to compensate for the 

' ■ , 12 

loBt^t and to re-establish identity in terms of past acconqplishments. 

Gumming and ^wxy point out that the loss of a specific occupational 

role is not so serious as the loss of "general instrumentality/ which 

13 

involfes the need for a much greater adaptation to retirement. 

WidoiJhood, women's counterpart of retirement, poses related problems 
A widow whose husband's occupation provided her with social identity 
must find a i^^way to relate to social groupings. She must ad;)ustj 
of course, to her loss; and she .must shift from "organic solidarity** 
of marriage (mutual dependence) to '•mechanical solidarity'* of a peer 
group of other widows tKe same age (shared values). let,, for Komen 
this adjustment seems oasier than for meni they have a reafiynnade pesr^^ 
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group, due to the greate'r longevity of women and the loas for men of 
n peer grou^s^at^ retirement. And, women who have participated in the 

; socio-eraotional roles are alr^eady practiced In the kinds of adjustments 

"( 

15 

thejr need to make in re-integr«tion. . 

< 

Cumraing ahd Henyy sec the. adjustments to widowhood and retirement 
as steps in. disengagement more or les^ willingly undertaken by aging 
person^. The most difficult task faces the widowert who has lost 
s|>ouse, job, and often close family ties, and is less, able than a 
woman tp znanage. a household alone because of a' lack of domestic skills* 
The authors remind us that ^••..old age flsj a woman's world* ••^^ 

Anothcar postulate of the (dimming and Heniy theory is that dis-* 
engagement may be initiated by either the individual or the society, 
or V both simultaneously* The individual may begin to feel that Ms 
skills and motivation are fading 

i^tire at tW peak of |iis achievement* 
The latter ia probably more often tru'e, and unless disengag^ijpbnt is 
mutual and simultaneous » sc^ne adJustJnent has to be made* An individual 
• may learn new skills in order to continue engagement with society, or 
I he may reluctantly continue engagement. * When disengagement is begun, 

new roles -must be found to replace those given. up in order to bridge 

19 ' ^ 
the span between retirement and extreme old age.. 

When does disengagement c^^gin for an^dividual? ' 

If the ' individual becomes sharply awara of the 
. shortness of life- and, the scarcl'^y of the time 
remaining to him, . . .and if he perceives his life 
space as decreasing, ...and if his Available ego 
energy is lessened, ...then readiness for dis- 
engagement has begun/ 2Q ^.-^ * . 

The other side of the coin are the events that constitute scksiety*s 

j^rmission io the individual to disengage $ retirement, widowhood, de- 

21 ' . ' ' . 



ment agejj^^or he may be forced to 



before he reaches compulsory retire- 

17 
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parture of children. 

■ \ 
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In disengagement, wlatlonchips J^e come voluntary rather than obligatory, 

and for persons who have exercised a great deal of responsibility in 

their working lives, these role changes can be difficult • 

* " . • . •* 

.In a final postulate, Cunming and Henry assert that disengagement 

.is a ^culture-free concept, but the form it takes will alwtys.be 

22 ' 

oulturd-bouhd*** This'^is a portion of their theory that has been attacked 
as ethnocentric and invalid because of the functionalist, tendency to 
ignore social trends* Rose argues that disengagement is jie'ither univer-* 
sal nor inevitable, an American phenomenon ~ which is undergoing 
change — and more dependent on an individual's psychological character-- 
istics than on the inexorable march of social function* Further, he 
criticizes Gumming and Henry for their value Judgment that disengagement 

is desirable I we will see that there are other points of view about 

/ 

this. 

•\ 

Another theory of aging is the ••activity^ theory, cited by Havighurst, 
Neugarten and Tobin after the Qaitoning and Henxy theory ^as published, 
as a contrast to their modified view of disengagements Both theories 
are based on the observable facts that as people grow older their 
behavior changes, their activities lessen, and the extent of their 
social interaction decreases* In- the Activity- ^eory,^he authors 
suggest thav except for some biological changes,^ olxl persons are the 
same aSv middle -*aged perlsons, with the same psyoiological and social 
needs* Most, therefore, do not wish to decref(se their activities and 
resist ^the shrinkage of their worlds b7^repli(cing lost roles, work and 

personal contacts with substitute activitie^ and other relationships*^^ 

i 

This, of course, reflects the value our society places on being active 
instead of inactive and middle-aged in pre/erence to old* 

There is a distinction between disen^kgenent as a process and as - 
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A theory of optimal aging, or a means for succeaaful agingi disengage- 
ment can describe both social and psychological changes, but imlike 
the Ctmiming and Henry theory of optimal aging, disengagement as a 
process involves social and psychological changes taking place in- 
dependently of each other • A person's preoccupation or emotional 
investment in persons and events is called psychological engagement! 

social engagement involves those interactions visible in the course 

26 

of everyday life. Although the two kinds of engagement are related, 

evidence showed that psychological disengagement often begins in the 

50s, while social disengagement takes place in the 605 and 70s# 

This implies a developmental process, perhaps an anticipation on the 

part of the individual. However, evidence also supported the ••activity*^ 

theory, in which social disengagement occurs without psychological dis- 

engagement, or in which the psychological change occurred as a result 

29 

of the social disengagement* The authors found that neither the 
activity theory nor the disengagement theory of optiaaal aging accounted 
for the two sets of values evident in the data they collected 1 1) 
older people expressed a desire to stay active to maintain a sense of 
self-^orth, and 2) a dijsire, at the same time, to withdraw.. The problem 
was, the researchers concluded, that neither theory deals with person- 
ality, and that the relationship between satisfaction and activity is 
probably influenced by personality type.-'^ 

^ "Another approach to aging as a process is the developmental Aask 

^ ) ^^^^ ' ' 

/approach; Two scholars whose names are associated with this concept 

{ are Erik Erikson and Robert J.» Havighurst. Erikson concentrated on 
"psychio developmental tasks" of childhood and adolescence and pro- 
posed tasks for yowng adulthood and middle age,^^ but 3avighurst, 
whose theories havo been adopted widely in the education field, 



outlincd^tasks for the entire life «pan using a wach wore general ' 
orient Ationt 

A developmental task is a task which arises at or about 
a certain period in the life of the individual ^ 
successful achievement of which leads to his happi-* 
ness and to success with later' tasks ^ while failure 
leads to unhappiness in the individual^.. disapproval 
\^ the society, and difficulty with later taska^ 32 

s>Soi&e developmental tasks are found in all societies , while others 

are a res\ilt of social demands rather than of biologioal processes and 

33 

are found only in certain cultures. Some tasks are recurrent, such 
as learning, to get along with one^s ageHo&tes, and others are non* 
recurMnt, such as learning to walk and talk. The orucial moment for 
learning a recurring task is wheh it first appears i learning it In 
successive phases is easier if the task is learned successfully the 
first time.'^^**Man learns his way through life/ Havighurs^ sald,-^ 
and nowhere is this better Illustrated than when we trace tasks from 
one phase of life to another. The relationships of middle-aged people 
with their aging parents represent an aspect of a later developmental 
task for the same middle*-aged people when they become aged» Havighurst^^ 

develppoiental tasks for later maturity are 1) adjusting to decreasing 

37 

physical strength and health, 2) adjusting to retirement and reduced 

38 ' ' 

income, 3) adjusting to the death of a spouse,-^ ^) establishing an 
explicit affiliation with one*s age group. Havlghurst points out 

that for the first time in thirty or forty years, a person has to learn 

39 

to participate in an age-graded group. ''^ Just as he must make a choice 
between accepting diminishing roles or ccnpenssrting with new ones, the 



aging person must choose between attempting to identify with the middle 

A 1 
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aged group or with an elderly group. A fifth task is adopting and 



adapting social roles in a flexible way.. 
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Pfltychologists Zinbarg and Kauflnan considered aging 

• •«a developmental stage for the human organism* Often 
in the past 'normal' aging was applied only to those 
persons who hy rare good f ortane avoided certain 
physicalfi emotionalt and social upheavals that usually 
accompany aging* Normal a.ging was viewed as the 
least amount of aging rather than as a developmental 
stage wit^ its own characterlstlos* Each life stage 
^ poses different problems 9 <tnd it is possible that 
the aging person, besides having to master his own 
set of difficulties, it also faced with the precipe 
itates and unresolved residues of other developmental 
phases* ^kZ 

Erlkspn set up a series s of psychological conflict situations 
for each phase in life^ representing; in their solution a develo|»umtai 
task* Adapting Erlkson's structuret Peck devised a series for the 

second half of life* Because they affect the tasks of old age, we 
win begin with Peck's tasks for middle age* 

The first conflict in middle age is Valuing wisdom vs* valuing 
physical powers*" This involves reversing a. set of values held by 
a youth-*oriented society and accepting the decline of , physical pwer 
in favor of the accumulation of experience , pei^ decision-makihg ability, 
and accomplishment that characterise middle age\ A second conflict 
is ^^socialising vs* sexuallzing in human relation^Mps*** If a person 
accepts a decrease in sexual drive, men and vxxoBn ma^ emerge as Individ-* 
tials and companions in relationships rather than as s^^ objects* Third, 
"cathectlc flexibility vs* cathectio impoverishment** (sde page ^3) can 
be defined as the ability to re«lnvest Interests and emotions in new 
persons and activities* In middle age, many people have the widest range 
of acquaintance Involvement, but it is also the beginning of friend- 

ships broken by death or distance, and changes in living* The ability 

I 

to adapt in this stage is crucial in respect to adaptation in old age 
clearly a recurrent developmental task in the Havlghurst tradition* 
A final conflict is **mental flexibility vs* mental rigidity." Middle 

age Is^ a time of mastdry of skills and of dovaloping generalisations 

44 
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Psychologists Zlnberg and Kauf^nan considered aging 

••ea developmental stage for the human organism* Often 
in the past •norwal* aging was applied only to those 
persons who byy rare good fortune avoided certain 
physical^ emotlcMial, and social upheavals that usually 
. accompany aging* Normal aging was viewed as the 
least amooint of aging rather than , as a developmental 
stage with its own characteristics. Each life stage 
poses different problems, and it is possible that 
the aging person, besides having to master his own - 
set of difficulties, is also faced with the precip- 
itates and unresolved residues of other developmental 
phases, ^2 . 

<••'. 

Erikson set up a series of psychological conflict situations 
for each pha^e in lifey representing in their solution a developmental 
task. Adapting Erikson's structure, Peck devised a seriev for the 
second half of life. Because they affect the tisks of old. age, we 
will begin with Feck's tasks for middle age. 

The first conflict in middle age is ^valuing wisdcxxi vs, valuing 
physical powers,** This involves reversing a set of values held by 
a youth-^oriented society and accepting the decline of physical power 
in favor of the accumulation of experience, peak declsionHmaking ability/ 
and accomplishment that characterise itdddle age, A second oonfliot 
is ^^socialising vs, sexuallsing in human relationships,** If a person 
accepts a decrease in sexual drive, men and vomen may emerge as individ- 
uals and companions in relationships rather than as sex objects. Third, 

m 

•*catheotic flexibility vs, oathectio impoverishment** (see- page ^3) can 
be defined as the ability to re-invest interests and emotions in now 
persons and activities. In middle age, many people have the widest range 
of acquaintance and involvement, but it is also the beginning of friend- 
ships, broken by death or distance, and changes in living. The ability 
to adapt in this stage is crucial ih respect to adaptation in old Age 
clearly a recurrent developmental task in the Havighurst tradition, 
A final conflict is **mental flexibility vs, mental rigidity, ** Middle 
age is a time of mastery of skills and of developing generalisations 



^ about one's life and life in general! if opinions beoome set or inflexible, 
general adaptive and learning ability in later life will be impaired. 

For a^Jults, developmental tasks xnay occur within a wide range of 
ages as sets of tasks overlap, or events or circumstances hasten or 
delay different phases of life* In one family, children nay leave home 
while their father is at the peak of his career, or before { in another, 
a youngest child may become independent just as the father faces retire- 
ment, waning sexual interest, and shrinkage of social life space. Each 
of these two men faces a different set of tasks rather than a single 
phase of life signaled by the end of the child-rearing role. 

Keeping in mind, theh, this overlapping of tasks and psychological 
conflicts, let^us look at Peck's tasks for old age. The first, ^ego 
differentiatioa vi. woiic-role preoccupation, •* relates to compulsoiy 
retirement aiid its effects.' Ego differentiation here means the adap- 
tation or use of alternative values and self -identifications developed 

throughout life to replace the chief role of the adult years, woi* or 
4? 

child^-rearing. A second is *^body transcendence vs. body preoccupation.** 
Because aging means decreased resistance to illness and some age-related 
health problems that mean decreased strength and mobility, many older 
persons allow health worries to dominate their existence. The task is 
to allow mental and social sources of self-esteem and pleasure to take 
precedence over the physical. 

**Ego transcendence vs. ego preoccupation*' rof ers to the mechanism 
of adaptation to the knowledge of personal death. Rather than to 
allow the ego to deny death or turn inward, individuals might attempt 
to develop a future-oriented, constructive attitude in spite of the 
relatively short time remaining to them. Overcoming death is possible, 
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in « sense, Pack said, by making selfless contributions to faiftlly, 

48 

friendships, and society at this stage of life. 

We have explored some theories of aging from a primarily sociological 
point of view, although Cunniing and Henry claimed a socio-psychological 
appifoach, and Peck's set' of developmental tasks: were somewhat didactic 
in nature. While the effect of the individual personality is implicit 
in most modem sociological studies, it is not often specifically taken 
into account. It was this consideration thjit led Havlghurst, Neugarten 
and Tobin and others into research that identified personality type* 
and their adjustment to aging. In fact, aoue of. the litartture on 
aging is concerned with only its psychological aspects. For this 
reason, we would like to review briefly the processes of personality 
development and the elements of the personality! the id, ego, and , ♦ 
superego, 

<■ m * * * 

When Sigmund Freud's analyses of the elements of human 't^rsonallty 
were published oyer a span of years in. the early twentieth century^ 
the disciplines of psychology and psychiatry emerged as part of modem 
science. Although many of Freud's theories have been modified — some 
by Freud himself near the end of his life — his basic concepts in 
psychology stand as the foundation of our present-day knowledge of the 
mind and emotions. Many of the terns Introduced by Freud, such as. 

•♦defense mechanisra,'* *reprossion,'* /'inhibitions'' and the like, became 

/ ■ * 49 

part of popular vocabulary in the 1920s, 

Freud conceived of the personality as having three separate but 

interrelated and interdependent functions, These functions or systems 
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he called the Id, the ego, *nd the superego. The id is the basic, 
primary -portion of the liersonality vhich generates impulses and prlmi- - 
tive drives that need to be satisfied. Freud called this drive-satis- 
faction the "pleasure principle, *• or the gratification of an elementaxy 
need,^°Although the translation of the need to a specific desire is 
also involved, ve will confine our definitions to the very basic prl«- 
ciples. What is important to remember about the id is that it is a 
source of Impulses and psychic energy (the ndr.d has energy just .a? the 
body has). Because the id is. In a sense, ''burled" in the functioning * 
of the wjitur^ mindt it iff not in contact with oxtaniAl reality *nd 
theroforo doos not change very nach throughout the individual's life* 
It iff like an infant, demanding and unthinking, but unlike an infant, 
it doeff not nature* . ^ 

The ego, on the other hand, ie the element that uaes the energy 
provided by the id and mediates between it and the outeide world. Aff 
Hall ffo neatly expreo«ed it, the ego is the ••executive** of the personality, 
directing, controlling, and processing, the id's impulses and drives so 

that their gratification becomes feasible in- the^ outside world. Freud 

52 

calls this the ••reality principle,** and here is where cognition, or 

the learning process, takes place. Here reality is tested^ and infer- 

i»tion processVcTln ox^^ to fulfill the individual's needs in ways 

that are realistic and possible. Throughout life the ego, using p^chic 

ehergjr, constantly adapts to, distorts, or copes with reality in order 

to satisfy the individual's needs. 

The third element in the personality, the superego, is a product 

of the ego's processing and mediating activities. It represents values, 

53 

ideals, and traditions of society or of the individual's environment. 
Without the superego, the ego would be amoral, regardless of its 



"^lTlol»ney-dn-de»ling-wlth_.»Alitx •xpl«ins the differeno* 

between the ego and the superego t 

•••the ego is the resultant of one's interscti<m 
with objective reality and the province of the 
higher mental processes, •••the superego nay be 
said to. be tbe produot of socialization and the 
vehicle of cultural tradition • 5^ 

' Thece three functions work so closely together that they are hot 
really separate, but are defined separately for the sake of recognition. 
It is easy to see that if the three functions do not vork smoothly 
together, to produce an inner equilibrium, the individual Kill have 
difficulty operating in society* One of the three elements may be the 
strongest,or- the. strength of any of them may vary throughout life* 
For example, we will see that the growing strength of the id represents 
one of the problems of aging* 

An important term in Freud's analysis of the dynamics of personality 
is cathexiS e or the c<»icentration of psychic energy on someone or B<Hne» 
thing* The concept of psychic energy is important here, because, like 
any other kind of energy, it can be converted, diverted, or redirected • 
This redirection of psychic energy is called displacement*^^ Because a 
mother satisfies a baby's needs, the baby's ego uses the id's psychic 
energy to cause the baby to cathect its mother* If the mother is removed 
and an unrelated person is put in her place, the baby's psychic energy . 
vill be displaced and the baby will eventually cathect the surrogate 
mother* 

*'Anti-^athexes*^ also exist* These are tHe results of the ego's 
work to block a flow of energy toward a cathexis* In a developing or 
mature personality, the cathexes of the ego may be more realistic than 
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cathexes of the id, so anti-^cathexes are created by the ego or superego*"^ 

In a normal lifetime, the ego is the element that uses most of the 
energy created by the id* The energy is used to learn, feel, remember^ 



imagine t and reason ^ and to control the IxQpulses of the id« Because 

57 

the ego grows stronger as the person maturesi the id grws weaker. 
This is similar to the physical law of conservation of energy applied 
to matter J Freud's law of , psychic energy applies to the functioning 
of the mind I as one of the elements gains in strength and uses energy » 
one or both of the others must lose energy^ 

One of the most cooimonly observed aspects of aging is loss of 
memory. Because the ego uses energy to remember as well as to learn 
and create new memories^ old memory ^traces^ weaken as energy is 
diverted away f ran. them. It seems probable that a real reason for 
memory loss in older persons is the necessity to invest so much psychic 
energy in adaptation to the conditions of old age. In fact^ persons 
of any age who are under stress often become what we call ^preoccupied^ 
or ^absentmlnded.^ This gives rise to the question of whether the 
social conditions of aging contribute heavily to a characteristic 
traditionally considered an inevitable part of the aging process « 

Repression is a term popularly used tp describe a kind of self 
control. Actually^ repression may be an everyday^ mundane occurence v 
as the ego or superego causes an individual to behave in a socially ^ 
acceptable manner. Or, repression may take place in the form of an' 
,anti-cathexis to block a painful memory.-' 

-Another-^erm"p^i5ariy^ used is the **unconsciouj5.** Because of 
Freud's own modifications of his theories and the changing emphasis 
over the years in psychology to the conscious. mind, we may now substitute 
the word "id" for "unconscious.**^^ ^ ' ^ " . ' 

Along with the concepts of drives , psychic energy and the checking 
and controlling of drives^ Freud dealt with*the instincts and anxieties. 



One of the B^ost interesting aspects of his writings is his belief in 

the death instinct , ccwnraonly called the ••death wish, " as opposed to 

the life instinct, a form of energy which is expressed as the '•libido. 

Although- other psychologists have disagreed, Freud believed that a form 

of evolutionary memory (caused living organisms to incorporate a sense 
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of their 6wn death. Modem theory recognises aggressiveness and 
destructive behavior as part of personality, but Freud attributed these 

characteristics to a derivation of the death instinct. By contrast, 

63 

the sex drive is an example of a derivative of the life instinct. 
Frowm, in aipjpusslng character structure, rtftrrtd to p«opl« who •xpMii 

a love of life or a love of death (biophilia and necrophilia). Those 

\ ' ' ' \> 

who\love death dwell on illnesses, medicine, mechanical things^ and 

funeriils) slncsi^many older persons are observed to do this^ Frowm 

suggested^ that these persons may have been necrophilious types all their 

lives, but\have stopped repressing it because it is no longer necessaxy 

to project a pleasing image. Fronta suggests that this preoccupation, 

then, is not ne^cessarily a natural part of the aging process, but a 

\ ■ 6^ 

part of an individual's character structure. 

Anxiety, FreudN^rote^ exists on more than one level. The respoiise 

to a direct threat in^l^e external world is objective or reality anxiety j 

the response to an inner \threat is neurotic anxiety. This inner 

threat may be caused by fs^r of being overwhelmed by an impulse of?' 

the id,^^or it may be what iVcalled ••free-floating anxiety.**^^ Older 

persons often exl^bit ^the lattery type.. In an effort to cope with, a ^ 

nameless anxiety, they attach it \o specific things, such as physical 

pains. Thus, the ccciplaint beoomes\^ause for legitimate concern from 

someone, a doctor^ for example. But if p. must remember that* this is not 
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done deliberately or contciously,^'' Phobiaa, a form of neurotic 



anxiety, represent a •'primitive wish of the id for the object of which 
68 

onp is afraid Almost all forms of neurotic anxiety are, of course, 
more difficult to cope with than objective anxiety, since It is diffi- 
cult to flee from oneself* -Hall points out that the degree of success 
In fighting fears determines the character of the Individual, and 
that lull persons experience some degree o^ neurotic anxiety. 

Moral anxiety is the third type, and it is dictated by the con- 
science, which is part of the superego. It is a temptation here to 
speculate that the, older persons of the 1960s and 1970s may, in general, 
sxiffer more from the moral and social tyrannies of a vestigial Victorian 
era childhood (in which ^he superego was formed) than will the elderly 
dr later generations. 

In all kinds of anxieties, repression may play an important part. 

Bepresslon is the ego*s .or the superego*s way of protecting itself from 

« 

a threat. By falling^to perceive or acknowledge a threat, the ego 
prevents anxiety -^^-^ and we aust remember that the purpose of the^ego 



throughout life i« to prevent pain and bring about gratifloatioh. When 

repression, an anti-cathexis, occurs for this reason, it is called a 

71 ' 

defense mechanism . Sometimes older persons experience a weakening of 
repressions (due to a diversion of psychic energy and weakening of the 
ego). Let us see what happens to many older persons when a defense 
mechanism weakens. ' j 

Throughout a person's life," social rewards iTor conformity fand 
adaptation bring "psychological supplies** such as love, material 
gratification, participation, apd compliments for achievement, all of 
whidh*:re3ult in high self-esteem. But when people age, those changes 
^cause stressi 1) many of the neurotic elements of the personality grow 
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stronger, 2) social attitudes toward aging person? are unfavorable, 
3) the aging person experiences(^phy8ical changes, and 4) his social 
world shrinks. Emotichal deprivation's result in flowered seic-esteaM. 
The ego, finding less in reality that, it can relate to as disengage- 
ment progresses, loses its power, and deeper areas of the mind c<»« 
into dominance. The id grows stronger! now the ego Is threatened by 
the forces it has fought all its life.^ At a time when the person- 
ality badly needs its lifelong defensive, barriers, psychic energy is ^ 
being drained, and the ego loses effectiveness. Repressed drives Bay 
be allowed to return.'^ This phenomenon is part of what is called 

regression , thought by some psychologists to be one of the most common , 

r . ' 75 
psychological aspects of aging, and to .a degree, a necessary one. 

Regression begins with withdrawal Vrom social contacts and consists 

of a series of backwards steps to some point of earlier behavior. This - _ 

permits the ego to reorient itself tc demands that seem more familiar . 

and allow it to use methods of coping that were once successful",, used 

perhaps at a stage in life when a similar demand on the ego's power Was 

first introduced. Psychologists point out that a certain amount of ' , 

regression is not an illness, but a "cure** for mnxiety tiiat occurs when 

76 

an individual senses that hitf inner defenses are weakened. However ,r 

77 

if regression goes too far, it becomes a psychosis. A sinilAr occurence 

is called recession, but it is actually a kind of "de-education," or 

78 ' * 

backwards movement through developmental stages. In both cases — 
' and both may occur together ~ the individual loses self "-confidence" ; 
and a sense of usefulness first, inner defenses crumble next, and the 
person experiences -panic , even terror,: often unknown even to family 
members.'^ Then the problem is internalized, and the ego redirects 
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its Attention to its own past, since the present is not so rewarding. 

Sudden mood changes raay ,occur because the past carries with it childish 

» \ 

conceptions and long-^repressed emotions. ^The ego uses up psychic energy 

\ 80 
atten^ting to cop^ with the resulting chaos in the personality, * 



The f:?ee-flpating anxiety we have already mentioned is a form 
of another defense called projection; \projectiQn is a transfer frcHa 



one object or subject to another object W subject , while the feelings 
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remain the same. For example, a person who cannot acknowledge his 

f 

own feelings of hostility may xmconsciously attribute hostility to 

other paoplft instead. Or, in the cas^e of the neurotic free-floating 

aiixiety, the feeling' is transferred to an object^ (pain in one fs knees, ' 

for example) so that it may be expressed" and dealt w^th, 

/k^ Defense mechanisms, necessary though they are, can be vicious 

circi^s. They require psychic energy which the ego could use to 

better advantage, in rational problem-solving, learning adaptive behavior 

and' so foAhT let anxiety needs to be coped with, particular]^ when 

•the ^go is*weak, as in childhood and often in old agej 'otherwise the ,r 

ego will be toverwh'eltned by/iinxiety and unable to function. For 

children, there is hopeVof breaking out of this circle, , because the 

82 * * 

©go "grows stronger as the child matures". But for the elderly., there 

^ . • ' ' 

is no such hopS if adaptive- abilities are low, and the personality often 

stabilizes at this point. A pisychologist explains 1 

' <* 

* ^ Old ago... is not only a state of increasing ftoctional 
inefficiency ,but occurs within a milieu which ^rows 
progressively more unfavorable for the person. Under 
such'Oond-ltionSf'.persons can be 6xpeote'd to, have 
feelings of helplessness, anger, and depression. 83 

r 

He lists five prerequisites that might minimize "the emotional 
problems of agingt 1) the early learning of self-assertive behavior. 



2) tha 'laok of early' ptralyzing Inhibitions 1 3) a good>»rly •ducation 
in problem-solving, ^) »n environment for ailng that not v,ery different 
from the person's past environment, and 5) a( general atmosphere in the 
later years of interest and hope. p^J\^^ 

Psychiatidc help for elderly porions has been\8cant. Reasons are 
wide-ranging I a traditional asimmption that "senility* is inevitable, 
the lack of attractiveness of elderly persons in a youth-centered 
culture, the lack of hope for great improvement, lack of ^education on 
the part of the elderly v. and the older persons' lack of wbtivation to 
help themselves. "The very' helpless, clingirig, and demanding are 



frightening, a psychologist aaid, "as any new and untrained mother can 



attest."®^ Yet Fromn, ajnong others, belieyes-that many older people 

> 

jctn^ch*ngd.,^particulaxay.JiLt^^ 

th#ir surlier years.' ' . ^ 

While the defense mechAniams can cause piro^^XiSf »<»netiBie5 the 
lack of them can be worse. When an elderl^person's environment 

changes, it may be impossible for him to^arry out useful defense 

y 8*7 / 

mechanisms. And, the tendency f or yotfcnger people to withdraw, not 
understanding or repelled by ^ older person's! preoccupation with ^ 
bodily functiLons, for example, may deprive the cider person of a useful 
defense mechanism/ A paradox ca^ oco^r itt interpersonal relations - 
involving older persons when disengagement takeif place because of 

both internal and cultural factors, but the olfler person may need 

89 \ 

personal relationships for security. Often the elderly person resorts 
to dealing with only, one thing at a time to save psychic energy (com-^ 
partmentalization)i this can result in repetiti\'eness, negativism 
and rigidity. The. person mudt **hold.on to reality by holiling on to 
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what he knows ^ ev#n at the expense of being pleasingt"^^ Adding to 
interpersonal problems is the mechanism of "isolation of affect,** or 
separation from feelings to allow the person to cope with anxiety and 

gyj^f causeH by the los ses so common to the elderly ♦ Again, the effect 

" ^ * ' ' ^ i ' ' - 91 — 

is circular, resulting in; more withdrawal and loss of contact* 

\ A certain amount of /regression may be useful, for instance, when 
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an older person finds h6 has to cope with being dependent on another 
person. To accomplish jihis comfortably, the ego mast search for an 
acceptable way to approach the dependency relationship » answer 

may lie in regression. Another useful defense is denial^ used to 

''■'/' 
avoid discomfort or ]^inful memories. The reason many older persons 



seem to be able to remember the distant past so w^lljls that^ they are 



dipping into their ismories to fill gaps where denial (an anti-cathexis) 

'93 

has blocked a. painful memory "or association.^*'^ 

Anothir problem of aging is a wiversal onei depression. One 

psychologist has said that successful aging is partly dependent on a 

person's abl^lity'to tolerate depression ~ even periods of severe 

depression duo to physical problems, losses, lack of future brien- 

9^ 

tation, and cWges in status^ •^Persons whose life-long stability 
has been based\ Jn resiliency rather than rigidity will live out their 

years with dignity arid decency though none will escape his share 

J / . 95 ' 

anxiety and quiit desolations^ He made the point that the character ^ 

of an older person is determined his oyer-all Adaptive pattern," 

or modes of reaitVons, participation in life, self concept, and 



attitudes. Bui the poignancy stands out in^is statement — the 
•*quiet desolatipn" is still there. 

Lonelinessj may be a layman's tern, but it^is no less real to the 

1 ' 
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par«on suffering from it» Persons livjing in institutions ,can be as 
lonely as those whd are physically isolated i it takes too much psychic 
energy to «|Wblish new relationships^ 

capable of jrunctioh ing normally are pi aced with others who are out of 



contact with reality. Often concern ijbout physical care in institutions 

97 



takes precedence as it perhaps must 



over psychological care.' 



The subject of loneliness is threatening as a topic of conversation, 
and it often seebis that no useful resilt- can come of talking about it. 
We wigHt add, too, that many persons with a limited education have low 
verbal skills and little experience in dealing with abstractions* One 
writer suggests that discovering that other people have similar emotional 
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--problens-is-not-helpful~if ^thenseeker is looking for a. difference in 
his own feelings and actions.^ 

. Dependency is* a major problem for aging persons. In western society, 
and among those who are influenced by the protestant ethic, "strength 
is measured by the capacity to achieve and to combat and resist incapa- 
city,** and independence and overcoming one*a?\^lnpulses are all-important. 
The trauma of old age occurs when, physical problems or isolation bring 
dependence J fewer friends remain, and the elder3y\|)erson must then be 
more dependent on those who are left.^^'' It has beenXsuggested that if 
many psychiatrically ill elderly persons could be taughtNto adjust to 
their dependency, they would be able to function normally a^jilJi<»^^^ 
There are various reasons for wanting independence . v One is th^ 

independence is, of course, normal and reality-oriented, accompanied 

102 

byxa sense of well-being and little anxiety. Another is that inde- 

f ' . , 

pendence is equated with youthfulness and strength} to be independent 

is to be alive. Independence combats, feelings of inadequacy and 
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inferiority. Son© elderly persons, however, use independence as »n 

unconscious *ct of hostility and punishment. Arousing guilt and concern 

in others by refusing help, and suffering as a, result of iti can inflict 

punishment, or it can wake the older person the target of much-needed 

attention. Other elder:^ people seek independence to avoid being 

103 

exploited a coramon example of this is baby-sitting.. 

Most people have formed their personality structure by the time 
they are about 20 years old. This means that they have acquired equil- 
ibrium, or a system of inner checks and balances that enable them to 
learn, adjust to frustration, cope with anxiety, achieve goals, and 
deal with conflicts. The personality patterns whioh allow people 
^o do theseTthings are as different as the peiaple are? but the important 
point to remember is that they are considered **stabilized,** even if 
the personality pattern itself is violent or Impulsive, That is the 
way the person, will probably be all his life. It is the manner in which 
the ego deals with ita problems that la atabilitedi and even if it has 
adopted 50 many defense mechanism^s that ^it cannot perform rationally, 
those defense meohanisnis are firmly estabUTshed and provide security 
for the ego.-^^^ ^ \ 

If a person has developed very strong anti-cathexes, for example, 

and has lived in a rigid, conservative manner, it is probable that 

the demands of adjustments to old age will be extremely taxing for the 

ego» Such a person may have had a life of frustrations, threats, 

disappointments, and punishment, all of which tend to cause the ego 

to direct energy toward "blocking" mechanisms^ If a person has had 

many rewards, gratifications, and high self-esteem, his ego will have 

formed more oathexes than anti-oathexes, and there will be leas tension 

106 

in his personality that will require blocking* Both kinds of persons. 
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though, can bd said to hav« stabilized parsonaliti#s» 

Another kind of blocking function take« place within the person- 
ality — a kind that provides society with useful services, and civil- 
isMition with art, music and, science It is called •^sublimation,*' and 



it is a form of displacement that occurs in all persons when primitive 

107 

cathexos of the id have to be replaced with mare realistic cathexes. 
This is why people become involved in religious groups r community 
services, creative work, and hobbies. It is easy to see how much damag 
can be done to a personality if the outlets for these activities are 
cut off, as they often are in old age. 

Paychological problems of o lder pers ons are not always caused 
by emotional and social upheavals. Often cerebral arteriosclerosis, 
the haardening of the blood vessels in the brain, and organic brain 
^drome, caused by illness, result in psychological disorders and 
loss of mental capacity. The symptoms and behavior of a person suffer- 
ing brain damage are very similar to purely psychological disorders. 
It is interesting to note, however, that some people with relatively 
severe brain damage learn to compensate for it, adjust, and lead 
normal lives, while others with minimal brain damage suffer mental 
breakdown. _ . 



Now that.we have-explored the elements of personality and their 
relationships to one another, we can apply them to actual personality 
types. In case. the reader feels discouraged and saddened, we would 
lik« to remind him that paopla ar« in old ag* what they were throughout 
their lives, Kaufman said, "The person brings to hia aging years 

those strengths and weaknesses which he possessed at the various stages 

109 

of his development." It is reasonable to expect that a person who 
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has learned to adapt to change throughout hia life will be able to adapt 
to aging and spend a happy fifteen to thirty years after retirement. 

Two teams of researchers explored personality patterns and 
^justaocnt to retirement. Suga nne Reic hard expressed the experience 
of onei 

Successful adjustment to retirement appears to 
depend loss on how active a man is than on whether 
• his activities develop out of lifelong needs and 
interests • For some, retirement is tolerable on!ly 
if they are able to carry on activities that uso 
job skills or that otherwise preserve their occu- 
pational identity. Others welcome the opportunity 
to turn to interests outside their jobs. Sotio find 
security in social isolation after retirement^ or 
in freedom from pressure and responsibility. Others 
: _ . -f ind-isolation lonely- and-^dejn^oraUaing.^ .110 

Neugarten siunmed upt 

...we regard personality as the pivotal dimension 
in describing patterns of aging and in predicting 
relationships between a level of social role activity 
and life satisfaction. There is considerable evidence 
that, in normal men and women, there is no sharp 
discontinuity of personality with age, ,but instead an 
increasing consistency. Those characteristics that 

have been central to the personality seem to become^ ^ ^ 

§yen more clearly delineated, and ttioss: values -the 
^dividual has been cherishing^befoonie even more salient. 
- 111 

The successful personality types defined by one team were "mature, ** 
the •*rockingrchair men,** and the **armpred." Less successful in aging, 
were the types the team called the *'angry men," and the "self -haters." 

The "mature" men had led (or felt they had led) successful, 
satisfying lives i and appeared to grow old without regret. The rock- 
ing-chair men" were more passive, welcoming their freedom from res- 
ponsibility. They seemed to feel that old age brought satisfactions 
to balance the disadvantages. The "iaxTnored" group had a set of strong 

defense mechanisms that functioned smoothly to ward off their fear of 

112 

physical decline and helplessness. The life histories of the second 
and third typos Indicated that they were reflecting lifelong porsonaUty 
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patterns* 

Suggesting that both activity and disengagement are equally 
effective patterns of aging, the researchers pointed out that although 

the-'results--are-the-same-"--^uccessful-ad^ust»ent-4; 

similar behavior of two groups of people was actually satisfying two 
very different sets of needs» While the ^mature** continued activity 
through simple en^oymenti the ••armored^ kept busy in defense against 
anxiety. 

The poorly adjusted groups had in common a sense of failure in 
their lives. The ''angry m6nt.!!..the larger group, blamed others for 
earlier failures, wheraas-the •'self -haters'* blamed themselves, becoming 
more depressed as they grew older. They felt worthless and inadequate. 

Another study divided elderly subjects into four personality types 
with sub-types in each^group.^^^'ijSlar to the successful group in the 
^-first^tud^, persons in this ''integrated** category were "acceptant of 
impulse life, over which they maintain a comfortable degree of control ^ 
they are flexible, open to new stimuli; mellow, mature. All these 
individuals, it happens, were high in life satisfaotiiOn.** 

The study subdivided the "integrated" personalities into t^ee 
groups! "re organisers," who substituted new activities and roles for 
former ones^ placing high value on the American ideal of staying busy* 
A second group were the "focused," who had become more selective in 
their activities and concentrated their energies on a favorite one 
or two roles. A third, the "disengaged," had withdrawn from a busy 
schedule of activities, but had not lost interest in the world. Their 
disengagement was voluntary. All three groups showed a high degree 
of satisfaction with their lives. 

A second major category in this stu^y was the "armored-defended" 
group. Like the "armored" group in the other study, this category of 
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people showed high defenaea against anxiety and iinpulse. They, too, 
were subdivided. ' 

One «ubdivi«ion in a "holding-on" pattern of adystment attewpted 
bp r^y\,i|t. e!\,A agfl by continuing the activities and orient ation of middle 
age* Those in a ^constricted** group were preoccupied with losses and 
threats, and reacted by narrowing their world in order tp cope with it. 

A third major group was called the "passive-dependent,** and was 
divided into two sub-categoriesi the **suocorance-seeking,T who neede^^__ 
emotional responsiveness from others to meet 3JLtrongriiee3lfor dependency 
and the •^apathetic •'•^^Both-of^tHesrlyi^ were thought to ^e reinforcing 
-Ipngretanding .p?^ patterns of passivity and apathy. A final 

group was the •'unintegrated," who were able to f\inotion in the community, 
but had •Egress defects in psychological functions, loss of control of 
emotions and deterioration in thought processes. , 

Both studies were limited in siae and in composition of 1;.he 
population. But Neugarten commented, "...it is clear, from this brief 
description of patterns, that neither the •activity* nor the •disengage- 
ment* theory of successful aging accounts for the empirical findings. 
A •personality-continuity^ or • developmental • theory of aging needs 
to be more formally set forth, "^^^ 
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in. SDKMARY AND IMPLICATIONS/'FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 



1 



From a suWay of the scmsIaI dnd psychological aspects of «^glngt 



role change, /e»g.v /retirement 



we can fom a pictujre of the probleas of elderly persons t We /Have 
discussed in detail only two of^ the Items listed below, but librarians 
need to be aware of their int^?elaiedness« ^ / 

1) Physicial decline or ^ftiysicdl disability 

2) :Social 

, 3) Loafs, through deat^ and aisparation 
4^) Decreased inbome^ sometines change of environment 

5) Psychological/problems if adaptation, often aggravated by 

1 ' isolation™" , I - 

6) Poor Jnforaation processing ability, often due/to physical, 
^ ' psychological and educational hancjicaps 

What can ^libraries do aboull these problems? The/ three types of 

programs offexlftd by libraries, al described in the National Survey , , 

meet most of /tLese needs more* or \ess-directlyt Spe^iial materials 



meet the needs 



of those with physi^nl problems and ^oor Information 



processing ability (No. 1 and 6)» Group programs meet the needs of 
people /Who havel unaccustomed leisure ytime or the 'Usk of finding new 
occupations or hobbies. They can alsl> alleviate tne problems of social 
isolution, loneliness, and low self-esteem (No. 2/ and 5)» Extension 
or outreach programs attempt Jbo^Jtouoh^the -lives-of^hoae"wh'oTSve 




ithdrawn for reasons other than their oim desire to do so, those who 
are physicayy unable jtp take advantage of library services, thpse who 



do not know or care about libraiy programs^* or those who cannot afford 



to travel to the Xibi^ary (No. 1, 2, 3» ^» «nd 

Library literatiire reflects the ways iAwliich library programs 



in. SUKMART AND IMPLICATIONS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

From A survey of the soci*l and psychologic*! aspects of aging, 
we can form a picture of the problems of elderly persons*. - We have 
discussed in detail only, two of the items listed below, bit librarians 
need to be aware of their interrelatadness. 

1) Physical decline or physical disability 

2) Social role change, e.g., retirement 

3) Loss 9 through death and separation 

k) Decreased Income, sometimes change of ;environment 

5) Psychological problems of adaptation, often aggravated by 

isolation _ 

6) Poor information processing ability, often due to physical, 

psychological and educational handicaps , 

What can libraries do about these problems? The three types of 
programs offered by libraries, as described in the National Survey , 
meet mosi of these neediSi more or less directly. Special materials 
m^et the iieeds of those with physical problems and poor information 
processing ability (No, 1 and 6), Group programs meet the needs of - 
people who have unaccustomed leisure time or the task of finding new 
occupations or hobbies. They can also alleviate the problems of social 
isolation, ^loneliness, and low self-esteem (No, 2 and*^5)t Extension 
or outreach programs attempt to touch the lives of those who have 
withdrawn for reasons other than their own desire to do so, those who 
are physically unable to take advantage of library service , those who • 
do not know or care about libraxy programs, or those who cannot afford 
to travel to the library "(No* 1, 2, 3, ^, and 5)» 

Library literatUi?e reflects the^ways in which library programs 
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Attempt to moet these heeds, if not the effectiveness, of the programs. 
Christ* Buswell analyzed library literature in preparation for«her l?71 
article, in soitjewhat the same manner used by Kanner in his dissertationi 
8h« found articles in three major areas of. service » education for aging, 
group activiUes for the elderly, and reading interests of the elderly.^ 
We have just pointed out the value of group programs," and>-£Ty.>n earlier 

chapter ve discussed reading interests of the aging. Buswell' s own 

1 

article illustrates the value of her awareness ofj psychological aspects ' 
• of aging in choosing reading materials for the elderly. We need not 
belabor her point. And, in the introduction to this paper, we emphasized 
the value and need for education for aging. 

But what about effectiveness? Our own limited experiment in 
analyzing library literature seems to indicate a gap in conscious" 
awareness of what lies behind the emotional problems of the elderly. 
And, Kanner' s study showed that from 19^ to 1969 no transfer of inform- 
ation occurred from gerontological to library literature in the areas 
of social role and psychosocial theories of aging and personality. 
Why should librarians know more about the psychological aspects of 
aging or about any special aspect of their patron-s* lives? The 
basic reason, as we see it, is in addition to an obvious necessity 
for continuoua upgrading of programs and for education for aging. 

Wa may reoognize that our own awareness is inadequate » and that 
our libraries may be skirting the edges of patrons' real needs. But 
we must also be aware of our own needs as librarians! our need for 
the intelleotual energy and curiosity that should make librarians the 
educated generalists who serve as a fimnel through which various 
' publics make known their needs and, in turn, receive information. Even- 
this is not sufficient, however, if librarians remain passive — regard-* 
Q less of how well-prepared they may be. Instead, we must take the 
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initiative in the service role; what we offer — and what we know 
must be visible and desirable to the public* Perhaps it requires, at 
this point, a glance at Aiaerican public library histoxy to remind 
ourselves that libraries were once intended to be the "crowning glory** 
of free public education* Whatever the motives of nineteenth century 
public library founders, the form, function and setting of libraries 
are essentially the same todayt why should the public library not act 
as a force for better lives? (if this is considered an "activist" 
point of view today, remember that it has conservative roots) t With 
this in mind, then, let us return to the problem of library service 
to the aging* 

Is it enough for libraries to jarovide another source of "busy-ness" 
for elderly persons? Is it enough to provide booklists or display's 
aimed at t|ie middle-^aged reader to prepare, him for retirement or role 
change? Or to sponsor a speaker on health frauds or Social Security? 
Can an apathetic, depressed person be enticed to the library, especially 
if be has seldom used a library? Instead of treating symptoms pt poor 
adjustment to old age , libraries ought to be treating one of the causes 
— by re-asserting their role in society as an agency for free adult 
education* Implied throughout our examination of psychological processes 
of aging is the necessity ^^or continuing the learning pattern during 
an individual's adult years* Knowing in advance what to expect of one's 
own emotional reaction to retirement is. helpful — • but it is not really 
what the individual learns, it is the fact that he is learning that is 
important. Rigidity, isolation, narrowing of experience, and most of 
all, the termirjil nature of edxication'^ in our society* all lead an aging 
person into difficulties in adapting to a difficult period of life. At 
a tim^ of life when adaptive powers should bo operating at full. efficiency, 
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many parsons have long ago lost the knack of learning, of thinking 
Imaginatively or of healthful introspection* 

In the literature of gerontology and psychology of aging, we see 
jt call for lifelong learning for all individuals, regardless of the ^• 
depth or the subject* In libraries we sea an ideal setting for lifelong 
learning I in aniltiagency cooperation we see an opportunity for recruit- 
ment of patrons and delivery of library adult education* And in inter- 
disciplinary library education we see better preparation for delivexy 
of learning opportunities to all kinds of people and communities. 

As for the nature of present programs for elderly persons, it ^ 
is possible that some of them could be improved through a greater 
\awareness of the psychological needs of older persons. Erich Frowm 
suggested that our industrial society has created a •*consumer-man** 
whose main interest, besides wox^cing, is to consume .everything 
with voracity — liquor, cigarettes, movies, television, lectures, 
books, art exhibits, sexi everything is transformed into an article 
of consumption.** He describes it as the attitude of the ** eternal 
suckling-.** 

There must be a sense of emptiness behind this attitude, Fromm 
said I consider one of the symptoms of psychological depression i over- 
eating or overbuying. In fact, consuming is a modem concept of freedom 
in contrast to the nineteenth centxiry concept of freedom in private 
property and doing with it what one wished. 

Will the elderly, with their increased leisure, be turned into 
••super-constimers?** Thanks to the amusement Industry, Fromm speculated, 
people can now kill time, decently, after spending a lifetime making a 
fetish of not wasting it. Deploring the dulling effect ••consuming** 
has on one*s senses and emotions, Fromm emphasised the tendency to '•consxune 
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feelings and oxporiences instead of aetvutlly feeling them.' Too often, 

hd said, people have thoughts about feelinga instead of the feelings 
5 

themselves* 

Evidence of the unconscious boredom in our society is the number 

of ••things*' we have, Fromm saidj boredom is a sign of failure, and must 

6 

be repressedt If possible, excitement must replace boredom. 

Froma's point is thisi we must help the older person to avoid a 
passive, consumer life, to use his new leisture in recjreation that is 
really **re-creationt'' While Froram's message is uncomfortably 6n target 
we might take issue on one or two points. Many older persons cannot 
afford to be •• super-consumers, •* but, in line with Fromm' s thought, 
they have been conditioned to cohaiiming* And, in Fronsn's argument, 
consuming is a form of passivity. Although we know that it is not . 
advisable, or even very successful, to change lifelong patterns, an 
inaginative-Ubrary .program for elderly may nudge a patron or 

two into creativity now and then, or help them explore their own 
inner resources. ^ 

In this, tqo, ^we see a call for library adult education. Climbing 

* « 

circulation figuj^es are a desirable commodity, but could they also be 
part of the producer-consumer pattern? In library adult education, 
circulation figures should instead mean a way of life that makes 
passive consuming unnecessary. 
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,'APPENDIX B • . • 

: GLOSSARY - ' 

^^ -An^'^cathexls ~ a flow of psychic energy to block a cathexis« 

Cathexls - a flow of psychic energy toward a person, object. or situation* 

Defense piechanism - behavior or personality patterns created \sy the 
ego in order to cope/with reality, prevent pain, and satisfy 
needs, usually as ah' alternative to more rational , problem-solving ^ 
behavior, ' ^ / ^ 

Ego - the element of jthe personality responsible for dealing with reality, 
learning, adju^iing, and. satisfying an individual's needs. 

Id the element-of tile personality that originates psychic en§rgy, 
impulses and primitive drives* t * 

Psychic ensrgy - the energy used; by the mind to learn,* think,. Temembei!, 

and experience emotions^ , ' 

Psychological d^isengagement - withdrawal of a person's emotional, divest- 
ment in persons, things pr events*-- 

RsFcression - a form of defense mechanism involving the ego's re-orient-» 
ation to the past and past foirms of behavior. 

Social Qisenit^gemsnt ^ decease of ^ a x^^rn^n^z contacts with other 



persons, institutions, or social systems. 
Social life space - the range of contacts a person has within a society 

and its social. sj'stems, or groupings, 

Social role - the behavior expected of a person » defined by the nature of 

his interactions with society and depending on his status in a society, 

¥ 

A person has many social r/:lpn, •tgtf organization member, worker, 
parent,- or spouse* ^ ^ * 



